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terest manifested by all were tokens that the old-time questions of 
religion and ethics had not been put so completely in the shade by 
the newer questions of epistemology and logic as the programs of 
our meetings would indicate. 

Two papers not directly connected with any others were those 
by Professor Starbuck on "Instinct, Intelligence, and Affection" 
and Professor Keyser on "Some Mathematical Psychologic Ques- 
tions." The former of these was the only treatment of a psycho- 
logical subject in the whole meeting, and was for this reason espe- 
cially grateful to many of the members who would like to be both 
philosophers and psychologists, did not space at the Christmas season 
prevent. It was a pity that the lateness of the hour did not permit 
Professor Keyser to demonstrate fully that four-dimensional space 
exists in every sense of the word in which three-dimensional space 
may be said to exist. Such a thesis can hardly be proved within the 
limits of a short paper. But it may be said, at any rate, that none of 
those present doubted Professor Keyser 's ability amply to prove his 
thesis if granted enough time — and enough space. 

Lack of space also prevents the reporter from dealing with Presi- 
dent Thilly's admirable address on "Romanticism and Rationalism." 
Without question it was one of the finest presidential addresses to 
which the Association has ever listened ; but it must be read to be 
appreciated. President Butler's words of welcome and the recep- 
tion given by him to the Association at his home must be passed 
over with a bare mention, as must also the smoker on Friday evening 
after President Thilly's address, and the final luncheon at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. These social gatherings, as is often 
the case, were among the most profitable parts of the three-day meet- 
ing; but like many other good things, they can not be preserved in 
printer's ink. 

James Bissert Pratt. 

Williams College. 



THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

rp HE Twenty-First Annual Meeting of the American Psycholog- 
-*- ical Association was held at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 30 and 31 and January 1. Mr. Edward 
L. Thorndike, of Teachers College, Columbia University, presided. 
The attendance was large and the social features, largely due to the 
efforts of Mr. and Mrs. H. Austin Aikins, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, added greatly to the pleasure of the meeting. Women, both 
as hearers and participants in the proceedings, figured more promi- 
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nently than at any previous meeting of the association. Eastern 
institutions, on the whole, were not well represented; but the insti- 
tutions of the Middle West (and notably the University of Chicago) 
sent large and representative delegations. The exhibition and dem- 
onstration of psychological appliances were important features of 
the meeting, and special prominence was given to apparatus for 
purposes of mental tests, such as the Whipple, the Goddard, and the 
Healy tests. Among apparatus manufacturers who made exhibits 
were C. H. Stoetling, of Chicago, and Bausch & Lomb, of Rochester. 

Mental tests occupied a commanding place on the program of the 
Cleveland meeting. Seven papers dealt with the character and 
results of different methods of testing children and adults. Mr. 
Charles Scott Berry, of the University of Michigan, gave the results 
of the retesting by the Binet tests of intelligence of eighty-two chil- 
dren. Forty-two of the subjects were school children of Ann Arbor 
and the rest were defectives from the Michigan school for feeble- 
minded and epileptic. The children were first tested in October, 
1911, and retested a year later. The results showed (1) a close 
correlation with the results of the original tests; (2) an average gain 
of the normal children, who tested above age in 1911, of twenty per 
cent, as compared with those who tested below age, and (3) that the 
average gain of the defectives below the age of fifteen was fifty per 
cent, as compared with defectives above that age. 

Mr. Henry H. Goddard, director of the research department of 
the New Jersey Training School, gave an account of three annual 
testings of normal and defective children by the Binet scale with 
results that indicated very slight variation beyond the development 
that such children would be likely to make during the year intervals. 
Mrs. Helen Thompson Woolley, of Cincinnati, gave a report of a 
series of tests administered to 800 fourteen-year-old children. Her 
report gave one feature of a sociological study being made on Cin- 
cinnati school children who leave school to begin work. Very gen- 
erally public-school children were found superior in the tests to 
parochial-school children. Miss Jane Weidensall, of the State 
Reformatory at Bedford Hills, New York, made a report on psycho- 
logical tests applied to criminal women. Slowness and variability of 
reaction time were marked results of the tests. 

Mr. Bird T. Baldwin, of Swarthmore College, gave an account 
of t e learning of delinquent adolescent negro and white girls as 
shown by a substitution test. Eye defects, enlarged tonsils, and 
bad teeth are common among delinquent girls. Negro girls are 
slower than the whites in school work, they are more irregular in 
progress, drop back sooner, are less neat and more inaccurate, and 
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their work is more influenced by moods and divided attention. Mr. 
William Healy, of the Chicago Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, dis- 
cussed the pictorial Ebbinghaus or completion test. He called atten- 
tion to the danger of snapshot diagnosis for any given individual, 
despite sharp correlation with general ability for a certain few tests, 
and he thought more good tests were needed to aid diagnosis in 
difficult cases. He thought the Ebbinghaus test of great value, but 
its use was not possible because of language difficulties. A pictorial 
completion test, which he has devised is an open-air scene with chil- 
dren's various activities depicted by an illustrator for juveniles. 
This has been lithographed and mounted on scroll-saw wood. Ten 
groups or activities are represented, and from each group activity is 
cut a piece one inch square containing an object necessary to the 
group activity. It is a real completion test and analogous in many 
ways to the Ebbinghaus verbal method. The test has distinct worth 
for mental diagnosis and offers another means for observing the mind 
in action. 

Mr. "Will S. Monroe, of the State Normal School at Montclair, 
New Jersey, reported sex differences on six hundred young children 
tested in color and the Binet intelligence tests. In the color percep- 
tion tests, girls of three years did 8 per cent, better than boys of the 
same age ; they were 7 per cent, ahead of the boys at the age of four, 
and 4 per cent, ahead at six. But at the age of five, the boys were 
2 per cent, ahead of the girls. In the tests for the names of the six 
standard colors, the girls were ahead of the boys at all ages. The 
same children were given the Binet tests for the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth years. In the third-year test the girls were ahead of the 
boys in four out of the five tests; at the age of four the sex differ- 
ences are very slight ; the boys did better than the girls in the fifth- 
year tests, but in the sixth year, the girls were ahead of the boys in 
five of the seven tests. 

Miss Clara Schmitt, assistant in the department of Child Study 
in Chicago, gave an account of the standardization of some of the 
Healy tests for mental ability with 150 children in a private school. 
The results of five tests indicated that children's ability to deal suc- 
cessfully with the abstractions of representative material is devel- 
oped somewhat earlier than their ability to deal in a planned way 
with the functional necessities of concrete material. 

Experimental psychology was given prominence at the second 
session of the association. Miss Lillien J. Martin, of Stanford 
University, presented two papers. The first dealt with a quantita- 
tive investigation of the relation between the anschaulich and unan- 
schaulich contents of consciousness. She pointed out that intro- 
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spections furnish additional proof, not alone for the existence of an 
anschaulich memory, but of the fact that it actually gives rise to the 
visual image which is so often supposed to be that to which the 
memory is traceable. Miss Martin's second paper concerned the 
function of a visual image in memory and imagination. 

Miss Mabel R. Fernald, of the Chicago Teachers' College, gave 
an account of the mental imagery of two blind university students, 
one of whom had been almost blind from birth and completely so 
since her seventh year, while the other has partial, though very 
slight, vision — a condition which has existed since her second year. 
The main differences in their general training are, (1) though both 
have to depend entirely upon touch and tactual symbols for their 
present reading, one learned first by visual symbols and used these 
slightly until her twelfth year, while the other never knew any but 
the tactual symbols; (2) one has had a more extensive, though crude, 
visual acquaintance with objects. Results of tests in verbal and 
non-verbal imagery show that so far as these two subjects were con- 
cerned a decided positive emphasis on tactual sensory experiences 
during adult life was not effective in stimulating tactual imagery 
for the subject who had to translate these into visual terms, while 
the subject who had no such resource used tactual imagery with 
readiness and success. 

Mr. Joseph Peterson, of the University of Utah, discussed the 
place of stimulation in the cochlea versus frequency as a direct 
determiner of pitch. He believed that tones not due to vibrations 
external to the ear are probably due to periodicities arising in the 
liquids of the inner ear on the principle of superposition of vibra- 
tions of the primary or original vibrations. Thus all tones experi- 
enced seem to have a basis in physical vibrations arising in media 
exterior to the organ of Corti. Mr. Felix Krueger, of the University 
of Halle, followed with a paper on consonance and dissonance. 
Other subjects presented on the program for experimental psy- 
chology included studies in association and inhibition by Mr. John F. 
Shepard, of the University of Michigan, color saturation by Mr. L. 
R. Geissler, of the University of Georgia, and an interesting demon- 
stration of a ease in amnesia by Mr. H. Austin Aikins, of the 
Western Reserve University. 

Seven papers were presented at the section for comparative psy- 
chology. Mr. S. Bent Russell, of St. Louis, presented a demonstra- 
tion and design of an apparatus to stimulate the working of nervous 
discharge. He maintained that a comparatively weak nervous chan- 
nel may become relatively strong if it be provided with two sensory- 
endings, and provided outside occurrences shall cause the two end- 
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ings to be excited in succession from time to time. In due course the 
originally weak channel will prevail over the originally strong chan- 
nel and will control the muscular response. Converging channels 
account for inhibition, and diverging channels for association of 
ideas. He pointed out that the importance of counter signals or 
nervous impulses is brought about by certain movements. He ex- 
plained a form of satisfaction which is the antithesis of inhibition 
by the effect of counter signals upon channel development. The 
apparatus which he described is a hydraulic regulating system. The 
important parts are the transmitter, or triple slide valve with a 
timing attachment, a measuring or balancing device governing the 
hydraulic cylinder or motor, and a system of key rods connected so 
that each key rod controls one or more transmitters, while each 
transmitter is controlled by one or more key rods. 

Miss Stella B. Vincent, of the University of Chicago, discussed 
some sensory factors in reactions to the maze. The method used was 
the opposite of that employed by Mr. John B. "Watson, of Johns 
Hopkins University, in his kinesthetic and organic sensations experi- 
ments, namely, the addition instead of the subtraction stimuli. In 
the one group of experiments the true path and the false were made 
to differ so far as possible in brightness. In the other group an 
olfactory trail was laid alternately in the true and false pathways. 
The results showed a lessening of initial time and error and a 
decrease of total errors. On the whole, however, the final speed and 
accuracy was less than that found in the normal maze. The learn- 
ing curves were very different. Her conclusions were that if animals 
are given two contrasting sensory paths side by side, the one path 
may prove more dominant and favor speed and accuracy in the early 
trials prior to any effects of learning. After the problem is learned, 
in the slow turning over to kinesthesis, when attention is freed, these 
sensory factors may still retain their potency in times of momentary 
distraction. The result is a less perfect automatism and a slower 
speed. 

Mr. C. A. McPheeters, of the University of Chicago, reported on 
an experiment on the reactions of raccoons to a temporal series of 
stimuli. The animals were taught to discriminate between two series 
of color cards — white-blue-red and red-red-red. Controls were 
employed to discover if there were other factors than color influ- 
encing the reactions of animals. His conclusion is that animals do 
not react to colors, but to the position of the levers to which the 
cards are attached. Other papers presented at the section for com- 
parative psychology were delayed reactions in animals and children, 
by Mr. Walter S. Hunter, of the University of Texas; brightness 
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vision in the English sparrow, by Miss Eupha Foley Tugman, of 
New York City; the relative effects of maturation and use on the 
development of instincts, by Mr. J. E. Shepard, of the University 
of Michigan, and a comparative study of the intelligence of normal 
and inbred white rats, by Mr. Gardner C. Basset, of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The general program included the following papers: "The Psy- 
chophysiological Effects of a Prolonged Fast," by Mr. Herbert Sid- 
ney Langfeld, of Harvard University; "Structure versus Function 
in Psyehopathology, " by Mr. E. E. Southard, of the Massachusetts 
Psychopathic Hospital; "Behavior as a Psychological Category," 
by Mr. James R. Angell, of the University of Chicago, and "Fam- 
ilies of American Men of Science," by Mr. J. MeKeen Cattell, of 
Columbia University. 

Mr. Langfeld gave an account of a lawyer of Malta who under- 
went a thirty-one day fast at the Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory at 
Boston, the only form of nutrition being 750 e.c. of water daily. His 
weight at the beginning of the fast was 60.6 kg. and after the fast 
47.4 kg., the drop in metabolism being about 25 per cent. Tests 
were made daily, beginning two days before and ending two days 
after the fast, at 5 p.m. The results of the tests showed: (1) slight 
improvement in rote memory for words; (2) in the tapping test, fall 
midway with recovery to initial level, and fatigue midway with 
initial spurt on the last few days; (3) in the strength test (the sub- 
ject was left-handed) there was slight fall in the right hand, consid- 
erable fall in the left, and more frequent initial spurts with the right 
hand, especially during the last twenty days of the fast; (4) the 
tactual space threshold test (with the esthesiometer on the under 
side of the left forearm) showed very slight improvement; (5) there 
was no change in the immediate memory for digits during the thirty- 
one days; (6) there was slight decrease in association reaction time 
to twenty words; (7) in the repetition of the same twenty words, the 
errors throughout were negligible, with decrease in reaction time; 
(8) in the test of one hundred A's and fifty each of other letters, 
there was a decrease in time and the accuracy was high throughout 
the fast; (9) there was decided improvement in visual acuity, and 
(10) improvement in memory for ten words after 55. In general 
Mr. Langfeld found improvement in the higher centers involving 
discrimination, memory, and association as the fast advanced, but a 
loss in muscular reaction. 

There were two joint sessions with section L (education) of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science and one joint 
session with section H (anthropology and psychology). Among the 
papers given at section L were "The Need of a Dual Standard in 
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Testing Handwriting, ' ' by Mr. Frank N. Freeman, of the University 
of Chicago; "Economical Learning," by Mr. W. L. Pyle, of the 
University of Missouri; "Reliability of Accuracy and Speed in 
Practise," by Mr. H. L. Smith and Mr. M. E. Haggerty, of Indiana 
University; "Reliability and Distribution of Grades," by Mr. D. 
Starch, of the University of Wisconsin, and "Standards of Mental 
Efficiency, ' ' by Mr. W. L. Pyle, of the University of Missouri. Two 
papers were presented at the joint meeting with section H: "The 
Separate Origin of Magic and Religion," by Mr. J. H. Leuba, of 
Bryn Mawr College, and "Magical and Religious Factors in the 
Development of the Human Will," by Mr. Felix Krueger, of the 
University of Halle-Wittenberg. 

As a result of his studies in economical learning, Mr. Pyle for- 
mulated the conclusion that on the whole thirty minutes proves to be 
the best length of time for habit-formation. In a few cases he found 
shorter periods slightly more advantageous, especially in the early 
stages of habituation. He found daily practise better than prac- 
tise on alternate days, although after the acquisition of considerable 
skill practise on alternate days gives good returns. In his paper on 
"Physical Growth and School Standing" Mr. Baldwin showed that 
there is a positive correlation between physical development and 
school standing, that is, the taller children are in advance of the 
shorter ones in school marks and grades. He thought it of doubtful 
value to permit children to undertake school work in a grade in 
advance of their physiological age. An exhaustive study of speed 
and accuracy of the school children of Bloomington, Indiana, under- 
taken by H. L. Smith, the superintendent of the schools, and M. E. 
Haggerty, of Indiana University, showed very important sex differ- 
ences, the boys on the whole surpassing the girls in efficiency in work 
in arithmetic. 

The annual dinner of the American Psychological Association was 
held in the hall of the Chamber of Commerce Tuesday evening, 
December 31, at the conclusion of which President Thorndike gave 
his annual address on "Ideo-Motor Action." He called attention to 
the fact that for a generation at least the theory of ideo-motor action 
had been one of the stock laws of orthodox psychology; and that in 
spite of the contrary evidence of Kirkpatrick, Woodworth, Burnett, 
and Thorndike, the doctrine that "an idea tends to produce the act 
which it represents or resembles, or is an idea of, or has as its object" 
is still generally held. He expressed the belief that a mental state 
has no dynamic potency save that its psychological parallel will 
evoke whatever response is bound to it or to some part of it by 
inherited connections, or by the law of habit. He admitted a very 
slight tendency for a mental state which is produced along with a 
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movement to reinstate the movement by reinstating that total pulse 
of activity ; but he maintained that an idea has no power to produce 
an act save the power of psychological connections born in man or 
bred in him as the consequence of use, disuse, satisfaction, and 
discomfort. 

As retiring vice-president of section L of the American Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Thorndike took the subject of mental tests and meas- 
urements of correlation. He called attention to the fact that 
experimentation with tests and the measurements of correlation have 
modified greatly in recent years our notions of educational values. 
Goodness of memory in the sense of a uniform power to hold all that 
is acquired, closeness of concentration in the sense of a uniform 
power to resist at will distractions of every variety, and other similar 
general excellencies or defects are psychological myths. The meas- 
urements of correlation of the last decade have shown that types of 
attentiveness, imagery, intellect, or character as a whole simply do 
not exist, or if they do exist in a limited measure, they are so com- 
plicated by intermediate conditions as to be of no service to thought 
or practise. The most important accomplishment of the study of 
intellectual and moral diagnosis in our own day has been the estab- 
lishment of principles of methods of testing educational systems. 
There has also been a substantial beginning in accumulating facts 
of symptomatology which are certain to be of use to education and 
the other social arts. 

Mr. George Trumbull Ladd, of Yale University, took as the sub- 
ject of his address as retiring vice-president of Section H of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science "The Study 
of Man," in which he pointed out the interrelations of psychology 
and anthropology and their connecting cognate sciences. 

In addition to the joint meeting with the American Psychological 
Association, section L (education) held two other sessions at which 
the following papers were presented: "A National University Based 
on National Ideas," by Mr. H. K. Brush-Brown, of "Washington; 
"The Impossible College President," by Mr. William T. Foster, of 
Reed College; "The Scientific Study of the College Student," by 
Mr. C. "W. Williams, of Oberlin College; "A Program of Educational 
Eugenics," by Mr. Charles W. Hargitt, of Syracuse University; 
"Nature versus Nurture in the Teaching of Arithmetic," by Mr. S. 
A. Courtis, of the Detroit Home and Day School, and "Physical 
Growth and School Standing," by Mr. Bird T. Baldwin, of Swarth- 
more College. 

At the business session of the American Psychological Association 
it was decided to hold the next meeting at New Haven in connection 
with the American Philosophical Association. The committee on 
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publications reported that no progress had been made, and was dis- 
missed at its own request. James R. Angell, Edward L. Thorndike, 
and James B. Watson were selected as the committee to recommend 
new members. Howard C. Warren, of Princeton University, was 
chosen president of the Association for the ensuing year. J. W. 
Baird, Madison Bentley, and S. I. Franz are the new members of the 
council, and Robert M. Ogden was selected as the representative of 
the Association on the council of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Twelve persons were elected to membership in the American Psy- 
chological Association at the Cleveland meeting, as follows: Henry 
Foster Adams, of the University of Michigan ; Charles Macfie Camp- 
bell, of the Bloomingdale Hospital, White Plains, New York ; Walter 
Bradford Cannon, of the Harvard Medical School; Wallace Craig, 
of the University of Chicago ; Ludwig Reinhold Geissler, of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia; William Healy, director of the Chicago Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute; Thomas Verner Moore, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington ; Jared Sparks Moore, of the Western Reserve 
University; Rudolf Pintner, of the Toledo University; Albert T. 
Poffenberger, of Columbia University; B. R. Simpson, of the Brook- 
lyn Training School for Teachers, and Clara Salem Town, director 
of the laboratory of clinical psychology in the Illinois School for 
Feeble-minded. 

Will S. Monroe. 

State Normal School, 

Montclaie, New Jersey. 
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From Religion to Philosophy: A Study in the Origins of Western 
Speculation. Francis MacDonald Cornford. New York and Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1912. Pp. xx -\- 276. 
Mr. Cornford, favorably known by his suggestive book, " Thucydides 
Mythistoricus," here presents a study of the origins of Greek philosophy. 
It may be regarded as a companion piece to Miss Harrison's " Themis," 
to which he contributed many scattered suggestions and the chapter on 
the origin of the Olympic games. Like Miss Harrison and, if one may 
hazard a conjecture, probably under her influence, he seeks the clew to 
the tangled web of religion and philosophical speculation in the teach- 
ings of the French school of sociology. 

Mr. Cornford strings the early Greek philosophies on two threads of 
tradition — the scientific and the mystical. The former leads from Anaxi- 
mander through Anaximenes, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras, to Leucippus ; 
the latter unites Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Parmenides, Empedocles, and 
Plato. It will be seen that Empedocles appears in both lists as com- 



